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THE VALIDITY OF 

NON-EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 



Pafl Dudley, the founder of the Dudleian Lectures, was 
a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1690. He pur- 
sued his law studies in the Temple in London. He became the 
Chief Justice of the Province of Massachusetts. He was hon- 
ored in his day as a learned, eloquent, and impartial magistrate, 
and as a religions man. The fourth in the series, or cycle, of 
Lectures which was established by his bounty is the one which 
I am called to deliver ; and the character of it is set forth in 
the terms of the foundation as follows : " The fourth and last 
Lecture I would have for the maintaining, explaining, and 
proving the validity of the ordination of ministers or pastors 
of the churches, and so their administration of the sacraments 
or ordinances of religion, as the same hath been practised in 
New England, from the first beginning of it, and so continued 
at this day. Not that I would any ways invalidate Episcopal 
ordination as it is conmionly called and practised in the Church 
of England ; but I do esteem the method of ordination as 
practised in Scotland, at Geneva, and among the dissenters in 
England, and in the churches in this country, to be very safe, 

* The Dudleian Lecture, delivered in the Chapel of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on October 28th, 1888. By Georqe Pare Fishbr, D.D., LL.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 



scriptnral, and valid : and that the great Head of the Church, 
by his blessed Spirit, hath owned, sanctified and blessed them 
accordingly, and will continue so to do to the end of the world. 
Amen." 

The design of this Lecture, as that design was defined and 
explained by the founder, is therefore purely defensive. TTir 
purpose was not to provide the means for an attack upon the 
polity of the Anglican Communion. In such an attack I 
should have no disposition to take part Of the merits, and 
the claims to respect, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as it 
exists at present in Great Britain, in the United States, and in 
other Englishnspeaking communities, I should esteem it a grate- 
ful task to speak. On the services rendered by that Church in 
times past,^-on the services, likewise, which it is rendering at 
present, to our common Christianity, it would be pleasant to 
expatiate. With the advantages and with the disadvantages — 
whatever they may be — of Episcopacy, as a method of Church 
organization, we have, on this occasion, nothing to do. It is 
only with a certain theory, on the basis of which the Episcopal 
system, since the accession of the Stuarts to the English throne, 
and especially since the Restoration, has frequently been main- 
tained, that we are now concerned. According to that particu- 
lar theory. Episcopacy is not only a lawful method of ecclesias- 
tical government ; it is not only a method which is commended 
to favor by ancient usage, and is conducive, in various ways, 
to the welfare of Christian people, but it is the only lawful 
method of Church organization. Without a distinct order of 
bishops — so it is contended — a Church ceases to be a Church. 
Ordination by these bishops, who are alleged to form an un- 
broken line, running back to the Apostles, is pronounced essen- 
tial to the exercise of the functions of the Christian ministry. 
Without it, we are told, there is no valid administration of the 
Sacrament. Accordmg to this view. Episcopacy, and Episco- 



pacy founded, in the way just indicated, on Apostolic Succes- 
sion, is necessary not merely to the well-being, but to the very 
being of a Church. The creed of a Church may be orthodox ; 
it may, like the Church of Scotland, or the Church of the 
Huguenots, count on its roll a shining list of heroic martyrs ; 
its ministry may be faithful shepherds of the flock, eloquent, 
fervent, full of the spirit of self-sacrifice; if they have not 
been inducted into office by bishops standing in the line of the 
succession, they are acting without authority, and in dispens- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, as in every other 
function which is conceived to pertain to the ministry, their 
proceeding is without warrant, or promise of blessing. They 
have assumed an office for which they hold no commission. 

The question might be raised whether any such official con- 
tinuity, as the High Church theory involves, can be made out 
to have existed in any branch of the Church. May there not 
be, here and there, a break — ^here and there a missing link in 
the long chain that stretches back through all those misty and 
troubled ages ? But I do not care to linger upon subordinate 
points of this nature. The main question is a broad, historical 
one. Did Christ and the Apostles, did the founders of the 
Church, really institute the Episcopate as a distinct, superior 
office ; and, moreover, did they decree that the door into the 
ministry should be opened and shut exclusively by a clerical 
order thus created, and empowered to hand down their sacred 
prerogatives to successors to the end of time ? i 

K we examiae the literature of the New Testament and of 
the period immediately following, we find one fact, at least, 
that is too plain to be disputed : organization was a gradual 
thing. There was from the outset a profession of faith in 
Jesus as the Christ ; there was baptism, initiating the convert 
into the company, scattered far and wide, of his followers. 
These followers were associated in fraternities, in the several 



towns wliere ibey lired. Certain ofBoeB, after modeb for- 
niahed by Jewish synagogues^ and partlj, it would seem, 
by GtentOe societies, both mnnicipal and priyate, grew np, 
one after another, as neoessitj called for them. There were 
Deacons, and, in a portion of the chnrches, Deaoonesees, to 
look after the poor. Within the period coTeied by the New 
Testament Scriptares, we find that in yarions chnrches there 
are pastors to whom is given a kind of OTersi^t or super- 
intendence of affairs. In each chnreh, or town, there was 
a plnralitj of these ministers. This is now an admitted 
fact It is, also, conceded that these pastors stood on an equal- 
ity, and that the titles '^bishop" and ^' elder" were applied to 
fhem indiscriminately.* Bishops and elders being the same, 

* Dr. Edwin Hatch has presented the theory that in the Gentile 
churches, early in the Apostolic age, there were, side by side with the 
** p res b ytere** (to whom belonged matters involved in pastoral goidanoe 
and discipline). ** bishops*' who attended to the cnltns and to external 
affairs,— in pardcolar to the reception and distribution of alms. This 
combination, he thinks, succeeded a still earlier state of things when 
the same officers who were called " presbyters'* in the Jewish churches 
were styled '^ bishops" in the Gentile churches — the offices being 
equiyalent. There was, first, an interchange of names, and then, in 
some way not easy to be explained, a combination of " bishops " and 
** p res b yters " in each of the same Gentile churches. (See the Art. 
''Priest," by Dr. Hatch, in Smith and Gheetham's "Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities," vol. ii, p. 1700). Dr. A. Hamack and some other 
scholars have concurred in this general view. But this theory rests 
on a precarious foundation. If there were not elders at Philippi, the 
function of elders must have been exercised by the " bishops" there 
(Phil, i, 1). The elders are spoken of in L Peter t, 2, as exercising 
"episcopal" oversight (kiruTiumovvTec), But Dr. Hatch, as I have just 
explained, holds that the two classes of officers, "in very early times," 
within the limits of the Apostolic age, were combined in one body, 
the members of which were designated indiscriminately " presbyters" 
or ** bishops." (See Hatch's Bampton Lectures : " The Organization of 
the Early (Christian Churches," p. 88). When the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, it is admitted that '* bishoiMs " and *' elders " were synony- 



there was not in any church a bishop above the elders. There 
was no higher guardianship except what was found in the 
anthority and inflaence of the Apostles. At a later day, after 
we pass into the second centnry, we find that by one of the 
elders in each board a certain precedence is enjoyed, and that 
to this elder — ^f or he is often called an elder — ^the title of bishop 
is given as an official name. This was Episcopacy in its primi- 
tive form, — a principal pastor in each town or city church, 
with his associate council of presbyters. It was something, be 
it observed, quite different from the diocesan Episcopacy with 
which later times have been conversant. It may, for the 
sake of convenience, be termed parochial Episcopacy. Some- 
thing quite like this early form of organization was before the 
eyes of Gentile Christians in the municipal governments under 
which they lived. 

Another fact of importance is that this early Episcopacy was 
not sdcerdotal^ but goverri/mental. We find that, in the second 
century. Christian ministers were not clothed with the attri- 
butes of a priesthood. To Irenaeus and the other Fathers, 
down to the period of Cyprian, or the middle of the third cen- 
tury, bishops were not looked upon as priests. Even the germs 
of such a view are not to be discerned until near the end of 

mous (Titus i, 6, 7 ; I Tim. iii, 1, 8, where the two offices are those of 
bishop and deacon). 

A word may be added concerning the ''angels" of the Apocalypse. 
The reference is not to pastors, but either to celestial guardians, or to 
the idea or spirit of the church, personified. The more probable date of 
the Apocalypse (A. D. 68), woidd make the supposed fact of a presiding 
pastor in the churches an anachronism. Apart from this consideration, 
there is decisive internal evidence in the Apocalypse against such an 
interpretation. See DUsterdieck (in Meyer's Commentary), and Bp. 
Lightfoot's Philippians, p. 198. '' Whatever may be the exact concep- 
tion," says lightfoot, '* he [the angel] is identified with and made re- 
sponsible for it [the church] to a degree whoUy unsuited to any human 
officer." 
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the second century. These officials had their value principally 
as custodians of order, as barriers against division, and as pre- 
serving the traditions of Apostolic teaching, in opposition to 
dangerous novelties of opinion. In this relation, and for this 
end, the continuity of the office, or the unbroken succession, 
was insisted on, — an idea which was not unfamiliar in connec- 
tion with civil offices. 

But how did this primitive Episcopacy, such as it was, arise ? 
Was it enjoined by Christ himself? Surely not. We shall 
search in vain for any injunction from him, ordaining it. Did 
the Apostles decree that it should exist and be perpetuated ? 
There is no trace of any decree of this kind in the Apostolic 
writings. As concerns ordination, the terms that denoted it 
were for a long time the same as those which signified election 
or appointment to civil office. The mode of inducting the 
clergy into their offices was closely analogous to that which 
prevaQed in the induction of civil officers in Boman munici- 
palities. The laying on of hands, the chief point of difference, 
is not enumerated in several passages of ancient authorities — 
for example, in one passage in the "Apostolic Constitutions " — 
where the essentials of ordination are set down, as included 
among them.* It was an old Jewish rite, used at the initiation 
of civil as weU as ecclesiastical officers, and by the Rabbis when 
they sent forth their disciples, on the completion of their course 
of study. There is no decisive proof that it was universal ; and 
— what it is chiefly important to observe — it was nothing more 
than the symbolical accompaniment of a prayer that God would 
bestow the gifts of the Spirit. Even Augustine says that it is 
nothing else but a prayer.f It has been justly said that " the 

* Const. Apost. 8, 4. 

t"De Baptism, c. Donatist," 3. 16. See Hatch's "Bampton Lec- 
tures," p. 132, and the Art. "Ordination" in Smith and Cheetham's 
" Dictionary of Christian Antiquities." The Apostles, Peter and John 
laid hands on the Samaritan converts. " If the Samaritans received 



facility with wliich ordinations were made and nnmade" — 
unmade on account of slight irregularities, such as the resi- 
dence of the person ordained outside of the geographical juris- 
diction of the ordaining bishop — indicates that for a long 
period appointment to oflBice in the churches did not differ 
essentially from appointment to civil oflBices. In later times, 
the grace of ordination, even if irregularly conferred, was 
believed to be inalienable. This difference shows that eccle- 
siastical offices existed for the sake of order. 

It is said, however, that Timothy, Titus, and other Evangel- 
ists were bishops, succeeding the Apostles, and the next links 
after them in the succession. According to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, they did a work in organizing churches, analogous to that 

the Holy Ghost by the laying-on of the hands of the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 17, 19), verse 15th shows that this was only the symbol of 
the prayer of the Apostles for them (compare vi. 4); and, moreover 
this laying-on of hands is done with the same effect (ix. 17, compare v. 
12) by one of the disciples [Ananias]. So, also, in vi. 6, the laying-on 
of hands only accompanies the prayer whereby the Apostles induct 
into their office the ministers to the poor who were chosen on account of 
their qualifications for the office; and an analogous introduction to the 
missionary work committed to Paul and Barnabas is performed by the 
prophets and teachers of the Antioch Church (xiii. 18), while (xiv. 28) 
the officers of the churches are inducted into office with prayer only." 
Weiss's ** Biblische Theologie," § 41 d. : compare § 109. 11. The imposi- 
tion of hands in the case of Timothy (I Tim. iv. 14, II Tim. i. 1) was a 
symbolical concomitant of prayer. In the latter of these passages, the 
external symbol stands as a term for the whole transaction of which it 
was a part. See the clear exposition of Neander in '' The Planting and 
Training of the Church," (Robinson's Ed.), p. 156. (There is a like use 
of the symbol to denote the things signified and accompanied by 
it in Heb. vi. 2.) The gift (x^pur/jta) of Timothy was his capacity or 
fitness for the work to which he was appointed. It rested, like all ' 
the various " gifts" of the Spirit (I Cor. xii. 1 sq.), on native qualities, 
the basis of a vocation from above, but further quickened and guided 
by the Spirit of grace. Prayer, with the imposition of hands, was a 
supplication for the Spirit's influence. 
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which modem missionaries perform in heathen coimtries. They 
took the lead in placing bishops or elders — that is, presbyter- 
bishops — in office in different congregations. But a moment's 
consideration will show that the local Episcopate of the second 
century, as we have described it, was something quite different 
from the work done by these helpers of the Apostle Paul. If 
diocescm Episcopacy had followed, then the work fulfilled by 
the Evangelists might plausibly be considered the beginning of 
it, and later bishops might be thought to be their lineal succes- 
sors. But the office of the early bishops, when they became 
distinguished from other presbyters, was not at all a roving 
episcopate. It was a local or parochial episcopate or superin- 
tendence — ^as completely so as the office of any Congregational 
or Presbyterian pastor at the present day. There is no historic 
link of connection between the province of those local pastors 
of churches in the second century, and that of the evangelists, 
or apostolic helpers.* On the contrary, all the evidence points 
to the conclusion that it was out of the Presbyterate that the 
Episcopate arose. Whether the change was a natural, gradual 
evolution, or the result of an Apostolic ordinance, is the ques- 
tion to be decided. 

That there was no decree of the Apostles, instituting the 
Episcopal, as distinguished from the Presbyterial office, is capa- 
ble of being established by undeniable facts. Let us look at 
some things which are known respecting one of the oldest of 

♦The ** Didache," or ** Teaching of the Twelve Apostles," has thrown 
some new light on this topic. Here Evangelists appear under the des- 
ignation of ** Apostles," in the wider application of the term. They 
are simply missionaries, with no administrative functions, their office 
being a charismay undertaken by a special call of the Spirit. They are 
forbidden to remain more than two days in one place (c. xi). Later, 
in Eusebeus (H. E. III. 37), under the name of Evangelists, itinerant 
missionaries are described, who, in the second century, went from one 
region to another, diffusing the faith and planting churches. 
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the churches, the Church at Cormth. The Apostle Paul wrote 
his two epistles to that Church in the year 58. When he sent 
these epistles to Corinth, there is no reason to conclude that any 
definite Christian organization had as yet arisen there. No 
mention whatever is made of presbyter-bishops or of deacons. 
This state of things at Corinth shows how organization in the 
churches was a thing of degrees and a work of time. There 
was a like state of things among the Galatians. Now we have 
a glimpse of the same Church of Corinth, in the year 96, when 
the Church of Rome, by the hand of Clement, wrote an 
Epistle to the Corinthian Church. This Church had then 
attained to an organization. What was it ? It was the same 
as that of so many churches in the Apostolic age. There were 
two offices, — ^that of the deacons, and that of presbyters, called 
also, by Clement, " bishops.'' The Apostles were dead. Prob- 
ably Timothy and the other evangelists of whom mention is 
made in the Apostolic epistles, were all dead also. Certainly 
they were not exercising Episcopal functions over the Corin- 
thians ; for Clement makes not the slightest reference to them. 
There were no bishops (except the co-equal presbyters) at 
Corinth, at the period when Clement wrote. This demonstrates 
that the Episcopal office, as something distinct from that of 
presbyters, was not ordained by the Apostles. If there had 
been such an office at Corinth, the whole tenor of Clement's 
epistle makes it certain that he would have adverted to the fact. 
We know something of the Church at Philippi at a date sub- 
sequent to that usually claimed for the Ignatian epistles. Poly- 
carp wrote a letter to the PhUippians. Polycarp had then a 
precedence among the presbyters associated with him, and bore 
the name of bishop. But there is no hint that there was any 
such higher office at Philippi. He writes about the presbyters 
and the deacons in such a manner as to make it wholly improb- 
able that such an office existed there. As Dr. lightf oot. Bishop 
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of Dorbam, obeerv-eB : ^ We are thus driTen to the ccMichiaon 
that Episoopacj did not exist at all among the Phihppians at 
this time or existed only in an elementary form, so that the 
bishop was a mere president of the presbyterial connciL''* As 
the same author says elsewhere, if there was a bishop. Poly- 
carp ^^ did not think fit to separate his daim to all^;iance from 
those of the presbyters.^t Either no Episcopacy at Philippi, 
or a mere presidency of which Polycarp did not think it need- 
fol to take notice. Here we have one more dear sign of the 
gradoalness of the development of this office ; one more dear 
disproof of its being an Apostolic ordinance for all the chnrdies. 
Unless yon call presbyters ^^ bishops," there was no Episcopacy 
at Corinth when Clement wrote his letter ; there was no Epis- 
copacy at Philippi when Polycarp wrote his. If there were 
time to diBcnss the evidence bearing on the question of the rise 
of the Episcopate, we should dwell on the conclusive proof 
afEorded by the testimony of Jerome. Over and over again, he 
affirms that with ^^ the andents," bishops and presbyters were 
the same. The motive of the change — ^which he says was 
"gradually" made — ^whereby responsibility was laid on one 
person, was "that the thickets of heresies might be rooted 
out." He distinctly ascribes the superiority of bishops over 
presbyters to custom rather than " to any actual ordinance of 
the Lord.":|: From Jerome, corroborated by other authorities, 
we learn that in the great Church of Alexandria, for a long 
period after the Apostles' time, when the Bishop's chair 
became vacant, the twelve presbyters placed in it one of 
their own number. If there was any act of consecration, 
it was merely the imposition of hands by the presbytery. 
This is evident from the purpose of Jerome in appealing to the 

* Ck>mmentary on the Philippians, p. 218. 

f Apostolic Fathers : Ignatius and Polycarp, Vol. n, Sect, n, p. 916. 

X On Tit. i. 5. See also Jerome's Epistles, box, cxlvi. 
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Alexandrian usage, and from his illustrations in the context.* 
But there is no proof that anything was done except to con- 
duct the bishop elect to the vacant chair. The lately dis- 
covered "Teaching of the Twelve Apostles" is one of the 
documents which prove that, in the early part of the second 
century, there were not wanting churches in which the office 
of bishops and that of presbyters were one and the same. It 
is true that early in the second century — ^precisely at what date 
we cannot with positiveness determine — Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, lets us know that there were bishops in Syria and 
Asia Minor, whose prerogative he is anxious to enhance. But 
his bishops are local, or parochial ; he deems them to be the 
successors, not of the Apostles, but of Christ ; he makes no 
mention of any bishop as existing at Rome, in his letter 
to the Christians at that place ; and although he speaks 
of bishops in distant places — possibly having in mind the 
churches of Gaul, which were founded from Asia Minor — 
he nowhere speaks of Episcopacy as universal. It is true 
that Irenaeus, late in the same century, tells us of a suc- 
cession of bishops in all the principal churches. But the 
same Irenaeus plainly falls into the mistake of regarding 
the Ephesian elders who met the Apostle Paul at Miletusf 
as " the Bishops and Presbyters which were of Ephesus, and 
of other towns in the neighborhood":]: — which demonstrates 
that he antedated the origin of the Episcopal system. He 
imagined that the precedence of the bishop among the presby- 
ters, with which he, a native of Asia Minor, had been familiar, 
reached back even into the life-time of Paul. It is important 
to observe that Irenaeus himself speaks of the "successiones 
episcoporum" and the " successiones presbyterorum" as equiva- 

* For a more f uU statement of the proofs on this point, see Gieseler's 
Church History, vol. 1., c. iii., §34 n. 1, and Lightfoot's Philippians, p. 
228 sq. 

t Acts XX. 16. t Adv. Haer., Ill, 14, 2. 
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lent designations ; he applies to the office of presbyters the 
name "episcopate," and applies the term inttrximoo^ (from 
Isaiah ix. 17) to "presbyters." The early heads of the* 
Eoman Chnrch, Anicetus, Pius, and others, he calls "pres- 
byters," and styles Polycarp that "blessed and apostolic 
presbyter."t This language implies that he held to no essen- 
tial distinction between the respective functions of "bishop" 
and "presbyter." An early presidency among the presbyters 
at Rome suffices to account for the representations of this 
Father respecting a line of bishops there. A variety of 
proofs point to the conclusion that it was in Syria and Asia 
Minor, a region with which Irenaeus was early acquainted, 
that Episcopacy first arose. That precedence accorded to 

James, the brother of the Lord, in the Church of Jerusalem, 
furnished an example which may have paved the way for 

it. If the mistake of Irenaeus, to which I have referred, 
proves that Episcopacy began early, it also indicates that 
it arose gradually, and did not spring into being from any 
explicit ordinance. Tradition ascribed the change in the 
organization of the Asia Minor churches to the agency of the 
Apostle John, and to a desire on his part to prevent divisions 
and to promote order. This tradition may have in it a kernel 
of truth. But we must guard, in the first place, against mag- 
nifying the change which established a presidency in the board 
of elders, where there had been co-equal presbyter-bishops. 
"We must guard, secondly, against the wholly unproved and 
unauthorized notion that, even according to the tradition 
referred to, John instituted such an arrangement for the 
churches everywhere. "There is no reason," says Bishop 
lightf oot, " for supposing that any direct ordinance was issued 

* Adv. Haer., iii. 8. 2, iii. 2. 2, iv. 26. 2, iv. 26. 6. 
t Eiisebius, H. E. v. 24, v. 20. Cf . Smith and Cheetham (ut supra), 
pp. 1702, 1701. 
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to the churches."* This is true even as to the churches in 
that neighborhood. Moreover, could it be shown that John or 
any of the other Apostles directed or recommended that bish- 
ops should be appointed, it would still be a great leap hi logic 
to infer that such a polity was decreed by them as something 
necessary in the Church for all time — so necessary that, if it 
were not kept up, the Church would cease to be a lawfully 
existing Christian community, and the Lord's Supper be 
stripped of the spiritual benefit which it was appointed to con- 
fer on believing recipients. However, the evidence for Epis- 
copacy as an Apostolic ordinance is wanting. Historical schol- 
arship at present denies its sanction to such an hypothesis. 
Some of the most learned and convincing refutations of it have 
emanated of late from writers of high standing in the Church 
of England. The verdict in which scholars, who pursue these 
researches without the unconscious but misleading bias of eccle- 
siastical motives, for the most part unite, is that the Episcopate 
as a distinct office arose naturally out of the Presbyterate, 
under the influence of circumstances which strongly favored 
its early and general development. A simple presidency in the 
board of elders by degrees grew into an office of increased 
importance.f With Ignatius, bishops are the means of securing 
unity and preventing divisions ; with Irenaeus, late in the sec- 
ond century, bishops are the means of preserving sound doc- 
trine by handing down the traditions of Apostolic teaching ; 

* Com. on Philippians, p. 205. 

f The appropriation to the president of the elders of the title kiriaK&irog, 
one of the two synonyms which were applied at first to all of them 
indiscriminately, accords with a familiar custom of language. It is 
illustrated, for example, in the history even of such words as ** abbot," 
** patriarch," "pope." That the importance of the financial responsi- 
bility which devolved on the president, and the association, in secular 
use, of this function with the term kmaKdTroq^ was not without its influ- 
ence, is probable. Whether this consideration had the weight which 
Dr. Hatch ascribes to it, may be questioned. 
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not until Cyprian, in the middle of the third century, do ] 

bishops become the channels for conveying a grace qualifying 

for a priestly ofiBce. When it is borne in mind that for a long 

period, Episcopacy was valued for its governmental uses, it will 

be felt to be a supposition in the highest degree improbable 

that it was ordained for the Church and for all time. A 

supposition of this sort coheres well only with the sacerdotal 

theory of the ministry, which does not belong to the second 

century. 

When the colonies of Puritan Englishmen planted them- 
selves here, they still owned an allegiance to the English crown ; 
but they felt themselves at liberty to frame their ecclesiastical 
order in conformity with their own ideas of what was right 
and expedient. If they had felt bound to reproduce the 
Anglican system, they would have gained nothing by their 
change of abode. The hundred ministers who had been 
ordained in the English Episcopal Church, with the people to 
whom they ministered during the first generation of our his- 
tory, chose to dispense with bishops, as a superior order, alto- 
gether. They sought to copy, to the best of their knowledge, 
the usages of the Apostolic age. Whatever in their theories 
and proceedings may be open to just criticism, it wiU not be 
doubted that the practical alternative was prelacy constituted 
and administered according to the ideas of Archbishop Laud. 
Who that knows how to value English and American constitu- 
tional freedom, can lay his hand on his heart and say that he 
regrets the choice which they made ? 

In adopting the Congregational polity, the New England 
settlers availed themselves of a liberty which the English re- 
formers, with one accord, held to belong to all political com- 
munities. The theory that there can be no Church without 
bishops was never maintained by Episcopalians in England 
until the days when a school of theologians, who were at the 
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same time supporters of the tyramiy of the Stuarts, brought it 
forward, and used it in the controversy with Puritanism. The 
claim had been that the constitution of the national Episcopal 
Church of England was lawful, and that Episcopacy was the 
form of government in use in the primitive Church. This had 
been asserted, and nothing more.* There had been no objec- 

* The statement in the preface to the Ordinal in the Book of Common 
Prayer, respecting three ** orders of ministers " is often appealed to as 
a proof that Episcopacy was held by the framers of Hhe ordinal to be an 
Apostolic ordinance and necessary to the existence of a church. But 
nothing of the kind is affirmed. It is simply asserted that these offices 
have existed since Christ's time and are to be continued in the Church 
of England. The term * 'orders" was often used, as by the early fathers, 
to signify, in the general sense, rank, or eminent rank. The state- 
ment in the preface is antithetical to the Roman doctrine of seven 
orders. For the proof this statement, see the instructive note (A. pp. 
23, 26) in Dr. Edwin Harwood's valuable Essay, <<The Historic Episco- 
pate " (N. Y., Thomas Whittaker, 1888). Peter Lombard, Aquinas, and 
the mediaeval doctors generally, regarded the Episcopate as embraced 
in the priesthood, but with special functions attached. That presbyter 
an^ bishop were identical as to order was the view of the Roman 
Catholic Church until the epoch of the Reformation. A comparison of 
the Ordinal with the same as altered in 1661, after the Restoration, 
shows how much was done at this time to emphasize the distinction 
between the two offices of bishop and priest. For example, prior to 
1661, Acts XX., which describes the meeting of Ephesian elders with 
Paul, and I Tim. iii, were read both at the ordaining of a priest and the 
consecration of a bishop. Both these portions of Scripture were now 
assigned to the service for the consecration of a bishop exclusively. 
The latter passage — I Tim. iii. 1-8 — relates to the character and work of 
a "bishop." But even in the later form of the Ordinal, there is no con- 
demnation of the orders of non-episcopal churches. The bishops sent to 
Scotland in 1610 presided over Presbyterian clergy, and there is no 
proof that this was not the case in regard to the bishops consecrated for 
Scotland in 1661. "Cranmer*s Catechism" is sometimes erroneously 
thought to give evidence of a change of opinion on his part. But this 
Catechism was a translation of the Lutheran Catechism of Justus 
Jonas ; and the passage on Apostolic succession is based on a writing 
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tion to intercommunion with foreign reformed churches. A 
statute of Elizabeth even made room for the admission of min- 
isters of foreign birth, not Episcopally ordained, to English 
parishes ; and for a long time they were thus admitted without 
opposition.* 

The truth in this matter is so clearly stated by an able scholar 
in Church history, an American Episcopal clergyman, that I 
prefer to quote his language. " There was not one leading 
divine, from Hooper to Hooker, who ever claimed more than 
historic and primitive usage as the ground of Episcopal author- 
ity, or pretended that it was of the essence of the Church. I 
challenge safely the proof. Whitgif t, the High Churchman of 
Elizabeth's time, in his reply to the attack of Cartwright 

of Luther, where he is showing that the Apostolic method of inducting 
ministers into office was by the laying-on of hands and not " by chrism 
or butter." Cranmer's translation is only the repetition of what was 
said by Luther and in the Catechism of Jonas. On this subject, and on 
the dependence of English Protestant formularies and other writings 
on Lutheran sources — ^which is often understated by modem English 
writers — see an Article by Professor H. E. Jacobs, in the Lutheran 
Church Review for July, 1888. 

* Lord Bacon probably wrote his ** Advertisement concerning Con- 
troversies of the Church of England," in 1689. After saying that 
some stiff defenders of Episcopacy were beginning to condemn their 
opponents as a ''sect," he adds: ''Yea, and some indiscreet persons 
have been bold in open preaching to use dishonorable and derogative 
speech and censure of the [Protestant] churches abroad : and that 
so far as some of our men, as I have heard, ordained in foreign 
parts, have been pronounced to be no lawful ministers." Bishop 
Joseph Hall, the most conspicuous defender of Episcopacy just prior to 
the civil war, in his " Defence of the Humble Remonstrance," says : 
" I know those, more than one, that by virtue only of that ordination 
which they have brought with them from other reformed churches, 
have enjoyed spiritual promotion and livings, without any exception 
against the lawfulness of their callings." Of the fact thus stated by 
Bishop Hall, on his own personal knowledge, there is abundant proof 
from other sources. 
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against the prelacy, as not prescript in God's word, distinctly 
affirmed that to hold it of necessity that we have the same kind 
of government as in the Apostle's time and expressed in Scrip- 
ture is ' a rotten pillar.' It was the Puritan of that day who 
held this view and was the narrow theorist. It is the Anglo- 
Catholic of our own time who takes Puritan ground. If we 
read, as so many do, the words of the Prayer Book, as main- 
taining more than the assertion of the historic fact, we simply 
deny the whole catena of early English divinity. Not only so. 
No notion of an exclusive Episcopacy, even in later times, 
when Bancroft and Laud had naturalized it, gained footing as 
a Church principle. Field, BramhaU, Hall, Ussher, did not 
hold it. Morton, although bitter against the Presbyterians 
and not without reason, declared that ' he could never unchurch 
the bodies of the continent for an infelicity, not a fault.' "* 

Let it be remembered, then, that the fathers of New Eng- 
land, if we grant them the right to found here political com- 
munities that should not be a mere extension of English insti- 
tutions on these shores, made use of a right, which English 
divines from Cranmer to Hooker, and which English theo- 

* Dr. E. A. Washburn's * * Epochs in Church History," p. 120. Hooker's 
position is intermediate between that of the Reformers and that of the 
High Church School of the Caroline age. In his earlier days, as he 
tells us, he held with his master, Jewel, that the bishop was originally 
one of the presb3rters, raised to a presidency over his fellows, and that 
this change took place after the days of the Apostles. (6. YII. zi. 8.) 
He came afterwards to hold that the Episcopate was from the beginning 
distinct. But he had no disposition to unchurch the foreign Protestant 
bodies, since he considered that their non-episcopal polity grew out of 
the necessities of their situation. Moreover, in accordance with his 
general theory of government. Hooker held that the powers of the 
Church are such that it is competent for the Church to abolish the 
Episcopate altogether if need be. This interpretation is questioned, 
but not on sufficient grounds. What he says respecting Jerome — 
although he misinterprets Jerome — implies that he (Hooker) attributed 
to the Church this ample, reserved authority. (B. VH. v. 8.) 
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logians of highest repute, even after the epoch of Laud, never 
thought of calKng in question. The Christians of these trans- 
Atlantic conununities determined for themselves — ss did Prot- 
estant Christians of France, of Holland, of Germany, of 
Switzerland — ^how they would appoint their ministers, induct 
them into office, and manage their ecclesiastical discipline. 
The pastor was to be chosen by the flock to whom he was to 
minister. He was to be ordained and installed in office by a 
simple rite which included the laying-on of the hands of min- 
isters previously set apart for the same office in the churches. 
It is what may be styled Presbyterial or Congregational, as dis- 
tinguished from Episcopal, ordination. It thus appears that 
there has been a succession in the ministry of the New Eng- 
land and the other American Congregational churches. It has 
been customary, generation after generation, for their ministers 
to be ordained by predecessors in the same office who were 
themselves ordained. Our ministry stand connected with the 
hundred clergymen of the Church of England, who, in the 
early days, emigrated to these shores. Unless, then, it is 
claimed — ^what the fathers of the English Reformation cer- 
tainly did not claim — ^that ordination by presbyters is not suffi- 
cient to make a minister, the right of our ministry to exercise 
their functions cannot be successfully impeached. The links 
in the succession here are quite as easily pointed out as in the 
line of the clergy, of whatever order, in the Anglican Com- 
munion. But we do not rest the defence of the New England 
Churches and ministry on this circumstance. On the contrary, 
we desire to guard against the sacerdotal theory of the minis- 
try, which separates the clergy as a distinct, seK-perpetuating 
body in the Church — ^as a close corporation — ^from the laity. 
Against this theory, the Reformers in all Protestant lands 
uttered an emphatic protest. They asserted for the congrega- 
tion, the general company of Christian people, the right to call 
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their ministers and to provide for their induction into office. 
Protestantism was an uprising of the laity against the rule of a 
dominating priestly class which determined who should, and 
who should not, belong to it. In one of the earliest and most 
influential of Luther's publications, the " Address to the Nobles 
of the German Nation," he denounced the doctrine that the 
ministry are an order of priests. He stigmatized this concep- 
tion as one of the main roots of the hierarchical usurpations 
and abuses, against which he lifted his voice. " They have 
invented the notion," says Luther, " that pope, bishops, priests, 
cloister people, are to be called the spiritual order; that 
princes, nobles, mechanics, and farmers, are the secular order. 
What a fine comment and gloss this is, forsooth I But let no- 
body be frightened about it, and for this reason : aU Christians 
are really of the spiritual order, and there is among them no 
difference, except in office, as Paul (1 Cor. xii. 12 sq.) says : we 
are all one body, but every member has its own work, to the 
end that it may serve others. This is the whole of it, that we 
have one baptism, one Gospel, one faith, and are aU alike 
Christians (Eph. iv. 5). For baptism. Gospel and faith — ^they 
alone make people spiritual and Christian." Then he appeals 
to the great declaration of the Apostle Peter (1 Peter ii. 9), 
which the Reformers so often cited : " Ye are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood ;" and to the kindred passage in Reve- 
lation (v. 10) : " And hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests." A bishop's act of consecration, adds Luther, is noth- 
ing more than if he, acting iu the room, and in behalf of, the 
entire body, should take one of their number, all of whom 
have a Kke authority, and bid him exercise that authority for 
the rest : " just as if ten brothers, a king's children, chose 
one of their number, to rule over the inheritance for them : 
they would be all kings, and of equal authority, and yet one 
is bidden to exercise rule." To make the matter more clear, 
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Luther snppoBes that a handful of pious Christian laymen were 
captured and carried off to a desert place, there being among 
them no priest ordained by a bishop. They might choose one 
of their number, married or unmarried, and bid him baptize, 
hold mass, absolve, and preach ; and he, says the deep-thinking 
as well as sturdy Reformer, " would be as truly a priest as if all 
the bishops and priests in the world had consecrated him." 
The purpose of the ministry was to perform acts which the 
flock, according to the principles of the Gospel, was empowered 
to perform, but which, from the nature of the case, it must 
perform through agents and instruments. It is a mistake to 
imagine that the leaders of the English Eef ormation adopted 
an essentially different opinion. The visible Church was 
declared to be the " Congregation of faithful men." The 
ministry were to be such as were "chosen and called to 
this work by men who have pubUc authority given unto 
them in the Congregation to call and send ministers in the 
Lord's vineyard."* Orders, ordination, was denied to be a 
sacrament. It was ranked with the rejected sacraments of the 
Church of Home, which "have not any visible sign or cere- 
mony ordained of God." The theory of a clerical society, in- 
dependent of the laity in virtue of its power to shut out from 
the ministry whom it wiU, and having in its hands the exclu- 
sive authority to dispense the sacrament, is good Komanism, 
but not sound Protestantism. In our day, even in Boman 
Catholic countries, the sacerdotal conception of the ofiBce of 
the clergy encounters wide-spread and successful resistance, in 
connection with one part of their alleged prerogatives. The 
Tridentine law that without the presence of a priest a 
marriage is invaUd, gives to the clergy an absolute right 
to permit or prevent the forming of a matrimonial union. 
This great interest of Christian society is thus made subject 

* Articles of Religion, Art. zziii. 
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to the sovereign wiU of a seM-perpetuating corporation of 
priests. But this assumption is no greater than the preten- 
sion of the Anglo-CathoKc school as regards the Lord's Supper 
and the right of the laity to determine who shall be their 
ministers. The pretension is that a clerical corporation, de- 
termining by its own voice who shaU and who shaU not 
belong to it, has a right, under all conceivable circumstances, 
to say whether a person shall be allowed to serve the congre- 
gation as a minister. Let the demand of the laity be unani- 
mous, let the person designated for the ministerial office have 
aU conceivable qualifications, the laity are powerless unless 
the assent of the clerical body can be secured, and the con- 
sent of a portion of them to ordain him can be obtained. 
This is the principle. It is analogous to the political doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. That was the doctrine that the 
right to govern in the State is transmitted, by a divine ordi- 
nance, in a certain line. Whether a nation is bound to obey a 
particular person is — ^be the circumstances what they may — a 
question of pedigree. Is he next of kin to the predecessor ? 
The Jv/re dimno theory of Episcopal ordination belongs in the 
same category with this ancient political theorem. The one is, 
in principle subversive of liberty in the State ; the other car- 
ries the same consequence in the Church. Bear it in mind 
that it is not of Episcopacy, but of a certain theory on the 
subject, that I am speaking. It is true that there must be 
regulations in the Church, and that these ought not to be 
lightly changed. There is an inherent propriety that ministers 
should be inducted into office by those who are already dis- 
charging ministerial functions. There is a succession of this 
character even in a denomination as democratic in its organiza- 
tion as the Baptists. Nor is the rite of ordination an unmean- 
ing or useless ceremony. Nevertheless, with the Church, the 
body of the faithful, there ever remains the reserved power, 
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which may be exercised should the emergency call for it, to 
begin, as it were de novo^ and to place in the pastoral office the 
persons whom it judges best qualified to feed the flock. This 
reserved right of the " Congregation of faithful men " to com- 
mit clerical office to whom it will, does not justify a needless 
revolt against the ecclesiastical arrangements which already 
exist in any community. The presumption is always in favor 
of the continuance of them. To break away from them, and 
to form a rival organization, is a right to be exercised only in 
extreme cases, like the right of revolution in the State. Such 
a case was found in the separation of England from the Euro- 
pean family of Churches which acknowledged the Bishop of 
Rome as their chief pastor. There was a like necessity, in the 
judgment of English Non-conformists, for ceasing to submit 
to tliat mixture of civil and political tyranny, which was sub- 
stituted, under the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, for the Roman 
supremacy. 

The fruits of the Christian institutions which have subsisted 
in New England for the last two centuries and a half may help 
one to decide whether, during this long period, we have been 
without a lawful ministry and without the Christian sacraments. 
It may be that doctrinal errors, in certain times and places, 
have come in ; but the same is true, in an equal or greater de- 
gree, in every other communion. The main question is what, 
as regards practical religion, and the works meet for churches 

to do, has been the history of New England, and of the ecclesi- 
astical system which has spread abroad from this center ? Let 
the successive generations of Christian men and women, who 
have passed their lives in simplicity and godly sincerity, give 
answer. Let our civil institutions for the maintenance of im- 
partial justice and equal liberty, reply. Let the schools and 
colleges, which the religion of New England has created and 
fostered, give their testimony. Let the hospitals for the relief 
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and comfort of so many fonns of human digtreBs, bear witness. 
Let the work done in planting the Gospel in the American 
commnnities beyond onr bounds, as the tide of emigration has 
moved onward to the Pacific, testify to the energy and unselfish 
benevolence of the Christian people of New England. Let 
the missions to the heathen in every quarter of the globe, and 
the vast pecuniary contributions for their support, teU their tale. 
" By their fruits ye shall know them. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles." K it could be shown that 
such fruits have been produced, during so many generations, 
by churches deprived of a lawful ministry and without the ben- 
efit of the sacrament, the inference would have to be that the 
minisliy and the Eucharist are not so requisite for the growth 
and spread of true religion as the most moderate of churchmen 
— ^much more as the Anglo-Oatholic school — ^have believed.* 

* Roman Catholics and Anglo-Catholics look on the members of non- 
episcopal Christian bodies as truly baptized and thus within the pale 
of the Church. The difference of doctrine and practice as regards the 
Sacrament of Baptism as compared with the' Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, forms a curious and instructive chapter in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Since the early days of the Church, Baptism, in cases of neces- 
sity, by laymen, even by a heretic or a Jew, has been counted to be 
valid. Yet Baptism has been held to be efficacious enough to efface 
the guilt of all sin, original or actual, to deliver from all debts of 
penance and to infuse sanctifying grace. Moreover, as in the case of 
ordination, an *' indelible character" belongs to Baptism: it cannot be 
repeated. These great blessings are secured by a Sacrament in which 
a midwife, even an unbeliever, may be the ministrant ! The ground 
of this latitude was the conviction that Baptism is necessary for salva- 
tion and a humane desire to give as many as possible the indispensa- 
ble rite. But as to the Lord's Supper, it can be dispensed only by the 
priest who has received Episcopal ordination. There is not a like pres- 
sure of humane motive as in the case of Baptism. The Church of 
Rome can assign as a reason for the necessary connection of a priest 
with the Eucharist that it is a propitiatory sacrifice. There must be a 
priest because there is an altar. In the Anglican bodies, the Articles of 
Religion admit of no such view of the Lord's Supper. To extract from 
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In 1886, the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Chnrch in 
this country sent forth a document which may be called an 
oUve-branch in the cause of Christian union. As such it de- 
serves from all lovers of peace a respectful and kindly consider- 
ation. EspeciaUy when the history of New England Congre- 
gationalism is taken into view, it is clear that an appeal of this 
nature merits at our hands candid attention. Many of the old 
points of contention between us and the Episcopalians have 
passed away. In America, that union of Church and State, 
involving the subjection of the Church to the civil authority, 
against which our fathers rebelled, has no existence. The pre- 
latical system with the pains and penalties annexed to it in the 
law of England, which called out the great Puritan revolt, is a 
thing of the past. The tyranny of Whitgift and Laud would 
not be less repugnant to liberty-loving American Episcopalians 
than to New England Congregationalists. In important par- 
ticulars, the American Episcopal Church, with its lay repre- 
sentation in the ruling bodies, differs from the polity which 
still continues in the National Church of England. On the 
other hand. New England Puritanism hath smoothed its 
" wrinkled front." Modes of worship and customs of Christian 
life, which formed a part of the ground of resistance made to 

the Communion office (where ''the holy Table" stands in the room of 
the altar) any idea of a sacrifice of such a character as to make a 
priestly order indispensable, is an extremely difficult task for the 
Anglo-Catholic School to perform; and its difficulty is heightened by 
the placing, in the English Prayer Book, of the Prayer of oblation 
after, instead of before, the administration— contrary to the arrange- 
ment in the Scottish and the American Liturgies. The Church of 
Rome, with its modem idea of the separation of bishop and priest 
by a distinction of order, does not hesitate still to attribute to the lat- 
ter the power to work the great miracle of the Eucharist — ^than which 
no sacerdotal function can be higher. The medisBval view, held by the 
greatest doctors of Roman theology, that bishop and priest are dis- 
tinct only in office, but not in order, avoided this incongruity. 
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dacerdotaKsm in the Church, and to the enforcement of " tradi- 
tions of the elders" as a binding law, are now disappearing. 
We do not abjure the observance of time-honored festivals, 
such as Christmas and Easter, even if no Biblical command 
can be adduced in support of it. Nor do we put under the 
ban Gothic architecture, windows of stained glass, or organ 
music. We read the Scriptures in Church ; we connect a re- 
ligious service with the marriage ceremony. We do not regard 
the use of written prayers as prohibited, and while unwilling 
to give up the use of extemporaneous supplication in the public 
services of religion, we find ourselves edified by the litanies and 
collects which have been handed down from other lands and 
ages. There is a cordial willingness in each of these divisions 
of Christian people, to recognize whatever worth of character, 
and beauty and beneficence in the Christian life, are manifested 
by the other. More and more there is cooperation in various 
channels of religious and philanthropic action. Proposals look- 
ing to a more intimate union of these ecclesiastical bodies, 
which spring from a common parentage, surely are entitled to 
a hospitable acknowledgment. 

But what is the nature of the union that is suggested ? The 
one-ness which Christ predicted of his followers and which he 
prayed might continue, was a spiritual unity. It was a unity 
in heart and mind, imaged by the unity of the Son and the 
Father. As to visible unity, what are we to desire ? Such a 
unity as Rome asserts and demands is what the English Church, 
from the Reformation until now, has repudiated. The Protes- 
tant ideal, in England as elsewhere, was National Churches, 
each independent in its government and ceremonies, but stand- 
ing in intercommunion with one another. If the invitation of 
the American bishops to accept the " historic Episcopate " be 
an invitation to enter the Episcopal Church, it is just like the 
invitation which every one of the difiEerent denominations is. 
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all the time, practically presenting to their fellow Christians. 
Even the Pope of Borne sent out a missive, before the Vatican 
Council, appealing to all baptized persons to return to the fold 
of the universal shepherd, who assumes to fill the office of St. 
Peter. Or the meaning of the American bishops may be that 
the adoption of the " historic Episcopate " is a necessary step 
to mterGommunion between the Episcopal Church and — for 
example — ^the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. But 
if this be the meaning, and the various denominations are not 
to be absorbed, or brought under the superintending authority 
of bishops of the Episcopal Church as it now exists, such a 
plan would bring in a plurality of bishops in each district or 
portion of our territory.* Leaving the question of interpreta- 
tion, I remark that the recommendation of the Episcopate, 
which the overture of the bishops involves, has to encounter a 

*In the Report of the Committee of the House of Bishops, it was 
stated that the [Episcopal] Church did '* not seek to absorb other Com- 
munions, but to cooperate with them on the basis of a common Faith 
and Order, to discountenance schism, and to heal the woimds of the 
Body of Christ." The report placed among the essentials for "the res- 
toration of unity" '*the Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of the nations,'* etc. 
The report expressed a desire " to enter into brotherly conference with 
other Christian bodies '* seeking the restoration of the organic Unity of 
the church, with a view to the earnest study of the conditions " etc. 
The recent Lambeth Conference (1888), for the purpose of "supplying 
the basis on which approach might be, under Gk)d's blessing, made 
towards reimion with non-conforming bodies," adopted substantially 
the Articles of the American Report, the principal difference being the 
addition of the Apostles^ Creed to the Nicene Creed, in the doctrinal 
article. The Lambeth Conference styles its Articles " a basis on which 
approach may be by Gk>d's blessing made towards 'Home Reunion.' 
In its Encyclical Letter it expresses a readiness to enter " into brotherly ' 
conference with any of those who may desire intercommunion with us 
in a more or less perfect form." ** We lay down conditions " — so reads 
the Letter— "on which such intercommunion is, in our opinion, and 
according to our conviction, possible." 
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serious difficulty. If it were a suggestion that the adoption of 
Episcopal government, including the system of ordination by 
bishops, would be a means of promoting unity, and of putting 
an end to sectarian divisions, not a little might be said in be- 
haK of such a proposal. But where a suggestion of this char- 
acter is put in the form of an indispensable condition of eccle- 
siastical fellowship, then it virtually calls upon us to allow that 
the Episcopate in the historic line is of the essence of the 
Church. It makes of Episcopacy what Luther made justifica- 
tion by faith to be — ^the article of a standing or falling Church. 
This is too large a demand. There are those who might have 
no quarrel with Episcopacy as a form of government. There 
are those who, for the sake of peace and union, might be will- 
ing even to resign their preferences for another scheme of polity. 
But to say by word or act that Episcopal government, with or 
without the accompaniment of an alleged Apostolic succession, 
is a part of the substance of the Christian religion — " a part," to 
quote from the American bishops, " of the sacred deposit of 
Christian faith and order committed by Christ and his Apostles 
to the church " — ^this is too much to expect of the descendants of 
the Puritans. It is too much to expect of impartial students of 
the first two centuries of Christian history. Bear in mind that, 
according to the general conviction of Protestants, the idea of 
a special priesthood in the Church was a principal fountain of 
corruption in doctrine and practice, from the day when that 
idea crept in. When the Episcopal polity is held to be 
enjoined of God, it is extremely difficult to keep out the sacer- 
dotal idea as the basis and warrant of this tenet. I venture to 
suggest that the offer of Episcopacy would have a greater 
chance of acceptance, were it preceded or attended with a 
frank offer of intercommunion whether Episcopacy were ac- 
cepted or not. The advantages of a more moderate theory of 
Episcopal government, apart from its being the only tenable 
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